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whole of India as part of his heritage. He was however
too good a general to attempt a conquest of more than he
could hold. Even after he had decisively defeated Sangram
Singh, he made no attempt to bring Rajputana under his
rule. He was content to establish his dominion firmly over
the Punjab and the region round Delhi. He did not live long
enough to carry out the consolidation of the empire but the
principles of future Mughal policy were derived from his
humane and tolerant attitude. In his advice to his sodu
Humayun, he clearly laid down that the king must treat
all his subjects equally. He made an explicit reference
to the religious beliefs of Hindus and asked Humayun to
respect them.

There was an interlude of Pathan power when Sher
Shah restored the Delhi Sultanate. He gathered under
his banner a strong section of both Muslims and Hindus.
In fact, his victory over the Mughals may be regarded
as a victory of the Indians over the foreigners. It is perhaps
not farfetched to derive his concern for the welfare of
the ordinary citizen from his sense of Indian-ness, In any
case, he introduced striking changes in almost every depart-
ment of government. In the course of a brief but glorious
reign he laid the foundations of modern Indian communica-
tion and revenue administration.

Akbar, the greatest of the Mughals, consolidated the
work initiated by Sher Shah. He adopted and improved
upon Sher Shah's revenue system. He abolished the system
of farming out provinces to feudal or military lords and
replaced it by an administrative service directly responsible
to the central government. His greatest contribution was
the abolition of distinctions based on religion and the offer
of equal opportunity of service and advancement under
the crown to all Indians* Toleration had been forced on
many of his predecessors by force of circumstances* This
applied particularly to the principalities that were establish-
ed in outlying areas* Bengal and Gujrat bad longs who